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ADQ leader 
Mario Dumont, 
BA 93, shows 
his Concordia 
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More to the story 

It was a pleasure to read the feature 
article “Turning Information into 
Knowledge in the IT Age” in the 
December 2002 issue concerning the 
ways the university is using technology 
to transform information into student 
knowledge. The involvement of 
Concordia’s Instructional and 
Information Technology Services and 
Centre for Teaching and Learning 
Services have been invaluable to these 
developments. 

But the story is even larger and 
better. Concordia’s Centre for the Study 
of Learning and Performance is a uni- 
versity-based research centre which 
has been engaged in numerous projects 
university wide and with individual 
faculty and departments, working to 
understand how best to integrate tech- 
nology wisely to enhance the teaching 
and learning process. We are encour- 
aged at the transformations that are 
occurring in Concordia’s classrooms, 
both the real ones and the virtual 
ones. And we remain excited about 
the prospects of harnessing theory, 
research and practice of educational 
technology to make Concordia the 
Canadian model for “Real Education 
for the Real World.” 

Philip C. Abrami 

Professor, Director and Research Chair 
Concordia Centre for the Study of Learning 
and Performance 


Lights out 

The articles concerning the new con- 
struction at Concordia (“Renaissance 

at Concordia,” December 02) were fas- 
cinating. No longer will Concordia be 
considered the poor cousin of that other 
English language place up the block. 

I was, however, a little disappointed 
when I read that both towers of the 
integrated complex on Ste. Catherine 
and Guy will be lit up “so they can be 
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seen from a distance and form 

part of the Montreal skyline.” 
Wouldn't it be more of a statement 
about Concordia if the towers were 
darkened at night? This would then 
show that we are truly in the post- Kyoto 
world. Over-lit buildings not only con- 
sume ridiculous amounts of energy but 
they serve to disorient migrant birds. 
Come on, Concordia. Turn off the 
lights and illuminate our conscience. 
Sandra Barnes, BA 77 

Edmonton 


Good memories 

Thanks for your article, “Keeping 

Our Perspective” (December 02), on 

a rather difficult topic. I also enjoyed 
your editorial, “One Back, Two Ahead.” 
My, it brought back memories. It’s 53 
years since | graduated from high school 
(Commercial High — now one of the 
UQAM buildings, I think), 50 years since 
I started teaching (Victoria School — still 
used by Concordia, I think) and 4.6 years 
since | graduated from Sir George. I 
don't feel as if I’m about to turn 70! 

Myer Horowitz, 0.C., S BA 56, LLD 82 
President Emeritus, University of Alberta 


Victoria 


Remembering 

Father Jack 

I always look forward to receiving 
Concordia University Magazine and 
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Panorama. which shows the tremendous 
strides that have been taken since | 
retired in 1981 by all members of the 
university and at all levels of activities. 

I left the maths department after 20 
years teaching at all levels. What Iam 


a 


impressed by is the type of the new 
staff, bringing new ideas with them, 
that the faculties have acquired. 
Further, I noticed the roast for Fr. 
John O’Brien, S.J. He and I were class- 
mates for eight years while attending 
Loyola. | might mention that Jack por- 
trayed one of the old maids in the play 
Arsenic and Old Lace. (Loyola was not 
co-ed in those days!) He might remem- 
ber that I played the “dumb” sergeant in 
the last act. | was invited to attend the 
roast but, unfortunately, due to illness 
I was unable to attend. Best of all good 
wishes, Jack, and may God bless you. 
Continuing to browse, | saw in In 
Memoriam the name of Fr. Griffin, 
who was my pastor at the Ascension. 
And as a matter of fact, he married 
my second wife and me 30 years ago. 
I close with A.M.D.G. 
Fred Bedford, L BA 45, S BSc 57 
Concordia Professor Emeritus 
Avonmore, Ont. 


Self-defence 

I would have preferred that Mr. Brooks 
knew the whole story before consigning 
me to the dung heap of history — as 

a miserable no-account (Letters, 
December 02, re. “Out of Georgia,” | 
September 02). In my defence, I'd 

like to say that | am a professional in 
the Ontario Public Service, where I 
have served for over 20 years with dis- 
tinction. I’ve been nominated for an 
Amethyst Award, as well as the Order of 
Ontario. I am also community- minded. 
I have also volunteered extensively, and 
have served on the board of directors 

of several community agencies. I have 
exhibited and sold my photos numerous 








times, and [ama published author and 
poet, an accomplished amateur gourmet 
chef, and have recently taken up jazz 
trumpet. | also expect to exhibit my 
paintings next summer at the City Hall 
International Art Fair. 

Furthermore, for Mr. Brooks to say 
that my quasi-criminal past should be 
disclaimed by our universities is a bit 
like saying that the heroic people who 
kept Anne Frank alive (who were no 
doubt breaking Nazi law) should be 
held in contempt by civil society. The 
same could be said about Wallenberg, 
Schindler, Gandhi or King — all of 
whom engaged in civil disobedience. 

I think my 13-year-old daughter said 
it well. When I told her of Mr. Brooks’ 
criticism, her reply was that sometimes 
you have to do bad to be good! 

Gary Hoag, S BA 74 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Contact with Million 

In the September 2002 issue you pub- 
lished my letter outlining the discovery 
of a long-lost alumnus, Million Wolde 
Maskel, who like me graduated in 1963 
from Loyola. Mr. Maskel is a resident of 
Ethiopia and spent his undergraduate 
years in Montreal, where he earned a 
bachelor of commerce degree. 

Million came to the United States in 
November. | flew to San Francisco not 
only to meet Million but his daughter 
and one of his sons, and the husband 
and children of the former. 

Although our time together was far 
too short, we were able to accomplish 
a fair amount. Naturally we rehashed 
old memories, in particular raising 
the names of several of our former 
classmates, who can exchange 
correspondence with Million at 
gaky@telecom.net.et. Million remains 
a soft spoken, polite and always 
cordial individual. I took a number 
of photographs and I am prepared 
to e-mail some of them upon request, 
norvreuge@idirect.com. Million is very 


proud of the accomplishments of his 
children, all of whom were educated in 
the U.S. 

The aging process has been kind to 
Million, for he has matured with grace. 
He stated a number of times that he has 
only the fondest memories of Canada 
and especially Montreal. 

Norman G. Vreugde, L BCom 63 
Brampton, Ont. 


Concordia continues to receive a large 
amount of correspondence about the events 
surrounding the CSU, Hillel and other points 
of contention over the past few months. 
Here is a sampling of those letters. 


Uncomfortable 

[ama Concordia graduate currently 
pursuing a doctoral degree at Yale 
University. In the past few months, 

[ have kept abreast of the events taking 
place at Concordia through friends, 
relatives and the Internet. | am dis- 
traught to hear about the actions and 
policies of the Concordia Student 
Union, which have made news even 
here in Connecticut. Concordia’s 
reputation is suffering, as it is being 
associated with intolerance, hatred 
and anti-Israel sentiment. 

I believe that a university setting is an 
excellent and powerful forum in which 
opposing ideas may be discussed and 
debated. However, | am distressed to 
hear that a group of students should 
pursue an agenda that does not serve 
the student body as a whole. The fact 
that the CSU representatives were elect- 
ed ina shamefully low-turnout election 
is no excuse for their enactment of 
policies that serve to antagonize and 
alienate students. 

[ understand that the CSU operates 
independently of the university, and 
that the Alumni Association has taken 
steps to assure the public that it does 
not condone the activities of the CSU. 
However, I do believe that the universi- 
ty needs to deal with the problem by 
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better anticipating the situation (such 


as the riot over the Netanyahu speech). 
[ often find myself in a position 

to defend the university to others. 

I feel that I can hardly identify with 

the Concordia of today, which seems 

to have changed dramatically from 

the school | attended a mere three 

years ago. 

Rebecca Lackman, BSc 00 

Avonmore, Ont. 


Keep it up 

Sure ‘tis marvelous to hear of Concordia 
once again in the news. All that stuff 
about the politics of far away places with 
strange sounding names creeping in to 
our stuffy Canadian campus. Oh happy 
day when the juices of controversy 
stimulate a response from those who in 
ordinary times would seldom raise an 
eyebrow to anything “political.” Keep 

it up, Concordia — that’s just what the 
doctor ordered. University of the future 
you say .. . well, it’s here now; a place 
where you can let it all hang out, just 
like at the old YMCA cafeteria on 
Drummond, when the FLQ were blow- 
ing up mail boxes to make a point. All 
hail SGWU and those with the courage 
to be different; that’s what a university 
is all about. @ 

Brian Robinson, S BA 64 

Coquitlam, B.C. 


Concordia 


Concordia University Magazine welcomes 
readers’ comments. Letters should include 
the writer’s full name, address, school(s), 


degree(s) and year(s) of graduation for 
alumni. Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity. Correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor, Concordia University 


Magazine, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Que., H3G 1M8. Fax: (514) 848- 
2826, e-mail: Howard. Bokser@concordia.ca 
http://magazine.concordia.ca 
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the donor and the charity. To that end, Concordia University gladly accepts gifts 


| Bhat to the F ebruary 2000 9 federal budget, doxcaions made as a consequence of 
a direct designation of proceeds of RRSPs and RRIFs paid directly to a charity on 


_ charity asa direct beneficiary i in the policy itself will now make the donor’ S 
~ estate peltehle to receive a tax receipt. he Aa es 


_ RRSP/ RRIF. By gifting RRSP/RRIF proceeds, donors can benefit from addxineral 
tax savings geined as a result of the donation. — AA ert yah 2s 


The process for arranging this gift is iolatieely simple, ie in light of the 


onations made through RRSPs, RRIFs and Caaada Pension assets grande 
donors with unique giving options as they decide to make a charitable gift. 
Donations of this nature are effective methods for making a gift and reward both » 


of RRSPs, RRIFs and Cee Pension Plan assets. 


the death of an individual did not qualify for a charitable donation tax receipt. 
But after the 2000 federal budget, for deaths occurring after 1998, naming a 


While many individuals invest for the purp ose ef saving aioe their retirement, : 
the opportunity to defer tax is also an important reason to contribute toan — 


changes in the 2000 federal budget. The appropriate procedure is to name — 
Concordia University as your RRSP beneficiary. Although your estate will receive “: 
a tax receipt for the value of the gift, RRSPs fall outside of your estate. and are not | 
subject to probate (in Canadian jurisdictions where probate i is required). i] 


Before you make a donation, we strongly encourage you to seek independent, . qual- 


% ified advice from your accountant, estate planner, Jawyer ¢ or other financial advisor. oe 



























a4 anguage,/like a cello,/is an instru- 
[ ment/passed/from hand to hand.” 
This is the apt opening of This Flesh 
These Words (Ekstasis Editions, $14.95), 
the new book of poetry by Sharon H. 
Nelson, S BA 70, MA 8o, as Nelson's 
words rings like music while dealing 
with spirituality, grief and the power 
of language. Nelson, who lives in 
Montreal, is the author of nine books 
and several chapbooks of poems and 
essays, often focusing on feminist, 
Jewish and social justice themes. She 
has worked as a journalist, editor and 
teacher — including at Concordia. 
Barbara McLean, S BA 71, fell in 
love a long time ago, an affair that 
hasn't ended yet: that is, with a 
23-acre Ontario farmstead she calls 
Lambsquarters. In her memoir 
Lambsquarters: Scenes From a Handmade 
Life (Random House Canada, $32.95), 
McLean, a transplanted Hamiltonian, 
lovingly and elegantly recounts her 
experiences raising a family, running 
a farm and discovering the beauty to be 
found in getting back to basics. This is 
the first book for McLean, who has an 
MA from the University of Guelph and 
a PhD from the University of Western 
Ontario, both in English literature. 

She is now working on her first novel. 
Canada is an expansive country, of 
course, full of vast landscapes and glori- 
ous physical features. Without a map it 

would be quite easy to get lost in the 
beauty — and size — of it all, especially 
in the days before gas stations and cell 
phones. Alan Morantz, BA 80, takes us 
through the history and stories behind 
the earliest Canadian maps, by Natives 
and European settlers, in Where is Here? 
Canada’s Maps and the Stories They Tell 
(Penguin Books, $35). The maps that 
Canadians relied on for hundreds of 
years are windows to the past of the 
explorers, Inuit, hobos, missionaries 
and others who first navigated and 
charted our country. Morantz is a 


Moldova, Maps and Abs 


former editor of Equinox Magazine and 
is an award-winning writer and editor, 
now with Queen's University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre. 


Stephen Henighan, MA 86, explores the 


traditions and culture of Moldova from 
up close, and delves into the changes 
and challenges taking place in the for- 
mer Soviet Republic in Lost Province: 


Adventures in a Moldovan Family (Prospect 


Books, $22.95). Henighan insightfully 
reveals the obstacles facing both the 
family he stays with and Moldova, a 


country formed after the dismantling of 


Romania after the Second World War, 
along with his personal hurdles while 
teaching English there. Henighan’s last 
book, the critically acclaimed When 
Words Defy the World, was nominated for 
a Governor General's Award. He teach- 
es Spanish-American literature and 
culture at the University of Guelph. 

Abnatomy (CIA Video, US$19.95), 
is a full-body workout video designed 
and presented by David Sloniegura, 

BSc 92. Abnatomy offers the powerful 
methods of resistance exercises and 
the cardio and carb- burning tech- 
niques of circuit training, and includes 
workouts with an exercise ball. 
Sloniegura is a certified personal 
fitness trainer. For more information, 
visit www. abnatomy.com. 

Heather Grace, GrDip (jour.) of has 
had her poems published in several 
journals and reviews since 1992. 

A Moment for Me (BeWrite, $17.33) isa 
lined paperback journal featuring 30 
“relaxation oriented” poems and a 
half-dozen of Grace’s black and white 
photos, which encourage journal writ- 
ers to take a quiet moment for them- 
selves as they enter their thoughts into 
the journal. The more political poems 
of Grace, a freelance writer who lives 
in Montreal, were recently included 
in Shaken & Stirred, BeWrite’s interna- 
tional poetry anthology. @ 

—Adam Aguzzi 
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Preparing for the influx 


Under Dean Elizabeth Sacca, Concordia’s 
School of Graduate Studies is set to take 
advantage of the government initiative 

to expand R & D 


By CaroL McQueeEN 


anada is aiming to remain one 

of the world’s most vibrant and 

wealthy societies well into the 21st 
century. Therefore, the federal govern- 
ment is looking to move the country's 
research and development to GDP 
ranking from 13th to 5th place by 2010. 
To make this leap, the government 
wants to see enrolment in graduate 
schools climb by 5 per cent a year to fill 
an expected 30,000 new job openings 
requiring highly skilled labour. 

According to Elizabeth Sacca, who 
became Concordia’s dean of graduate 
studies last fall, this makes it a perfect 
time to tackle longstanding funding 
problems for graduate students and to 
increase the competitiveness and quali- 
ty of Concordia’s programs. With 70 
current grad programs and 10 more 
planned for the next few 
years, Sacca expects 
Concordia’s graduate 
enrolment to jump from 
approximately 4,,000 
today to more than 
6,000 by 2010. 

The key to attracting 
new students and keep- 
ing current ones until 
completion is, simply put, money. 
Some 97 per cent of Quebec graduate 
students accumulate debt during their 
studies, and 25 per cent of these owe 
more than $25,000 by the time they 
finish their degrees; in Quebec, just 
over 50 per cent of doctoral students 
actually complete their course of study 
— due to financial constraints. 
According to Sacca, the government 
“needs to increase the amount of money 


available from the three main federal 
funding agencies” and grant tax exemp- 
tion to scholarships and bursaries. 
Finding private sources of funding is 
equally important. “I would like to put 
into place more endowments, endowed 
fellowships and assistantships,” she 
adds, “and that’s going to take working 
with alumni and board members who 
can help us raise funds.” 

Sacca hopes for a symbiosis: the 
more well-funded graduate students 
Concordia has, the more quality 
research the university can undertake, 
and thus the more funding it can obtain 
from such bodies as the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council. 
“These things stimulate one another,” 
she says. 

Although Concordia has a more 
modest endowment than many older 
Canadian universities, it does have one 
distinct edge for pulling in students: 
cultural diversity. Since the student 
population age in Canada is levelling 
off, the federal government predicts 


that Canadian universities will have 
to attract more foreign students and 
recent immigrants. According to 
Quebec government statistics, 
Concordia is the Quebec university 
that most appeals to this clientele. 
“We're in a very advantageous position 
because we are in the middle of the 
evolution of Quebec,” explains Sacca, 
“and that is breathtaking.” 

Being an artist and having taught art 
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Dean of Graduate Studies Elizabeth Sacca 
says that as demand for R & D and graduate 
students increases, additional funding is 
essential. “The vast majority of people who 
drop out are dropping out at the end, because 
they’ve run out of money.” 


education at Concordia since 1975, 
Sacca cautions the Canadian govern- 
ment not to favour hard sciences over 
social sciences and humanities. “In 
order to have scientific research that's 
really productive and useful and fits 
into the world,” she states, “you need 
culture and community, and you need 
to address questions of ethics.” But she 
agrees that humanities and the social 
sciences, where the dropout rates for 
graduate students are 
highest, could adopt 
more effective research 
practices from the 
physical and life sci- 
ences, where the com- 
pletion rate of graduate 
degrees reaches as high 
as 9o per cent. 
According to Sacca, 
research groups are largely responsible 
for this success, and she hopes to 
encourage their formation in the social 
sciences. “To have a research team that 
they are part of helps students continue 
and finish programs,” she explains. 
“They are part of something, of a little 
society, of a little community. Genius 
doesn't happen in isolated corners; it 
usually happens in clusters of people 
working together.” @ 
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Concordia graduate and wunderkind Mario Dumont remembers his school days fondly 
while looking forward to what will certainly be a long — and important — political future 
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ADQ leader Mario Dumont at the party’s 
Old Montreal headquarters. Concordia’s 
notion of diversity, says the alumnus, 
“is perfectly in accordance with ours. 
We want to make an effort to integrate 
within the public sector and public 
agencies people from the English and 
cultural communities. Right now they 
are not only underrepresented, but in 
many fields completely absent.” 


Owen EGAN 





by Patrick McDonagh 


e was 2002's “Homme de l’an- 
née, according to l ‘Actualité 
magazine, which credits him 
with reawakening a fervour for 
politics that has lain dormant in Quebec 
since the 1995 referendum. No less an 
authoritative organ than The Economist 
asserts that he has rearranged the 
province's ‘sterile political pattern 
of the past thirty years.” Not bad fora 
guy who turns a mere 33 in May. 
Despite his youth, Mario Dumont, BA 
93, has been a player in provincial poli- 
tics for a decade now, and has spent his 
entire adulthood in the public eye. If he 
isn't elected premier in the provincial 
elections that must be held this year 
(likely very soon), he’s young enough, 
and seems to have enough staying 
power, to be around to contest many 
a future battle. The party he helped 
found in 1994, l’Action Démocratique 
du Québec, aka the ADQ, was perched 
at Christmastime atop the heap of 
provincial contenders with 39 per cent 
support among decided voters — 
although, admittedly, this could change 
during the real poll, an election. 
National fame, or at least a vague 
sort of notoriety, descended upon 
Dumont while he was still a student at 
Concordia’s School of Community and 
Public Affairs. In 1991, as the new 
leader of the Quebec Young Liberals, 
he endorsed the controversial Allaire 
report, defining the government's stand 
on constitutional matters. In 1992, he 
led the same Young Liberals to break 
with Robert Bourassa’s government 
on the Charlottetown Accord and to 
support the No campaign during the 
subsequent national referendum. 
Charlottetown divided the Liberals — 
not in half, certainly, but splintering 
off a goodly portion of “soft” national- 
ists. In 1994, Dumont gathered together 
these splinters to construct the ADQ, 
and he’s been their leader ever since. 














With distinction 

Despite increasing demands on his 
time, Dumont sat down to speak to 
Concordia University Magazine in 
January. He comes across as engaging, 
professional — and likeable. He retains 
a fondness for his alma mater; he’s par- 
ticipated in a lecture series sponsored 
by the School of Community and Public 
Affairs and once met some visiting 
Concordia students in Quebec City. 
Dumont says he originally chose to 
attend the university for a few reasons: 
political advancement within the 
Liberal youth wing required his pres- 
ence in Montreal, but also, he explains, 
“I wanted to study economics in English 
to improve my vocabulary.” He liked 
what he had heard about Concordia’s 
approach and how it reflected the 
diversity of its city. “Sometimes you 
read that a university will be helpful 
and attend to your needs; then you 
realize those are just words in the PR 
material,” he says. “But that was not 
my experience at Concordia. I got what 
I was promised — especially as I was 
always running across Quebec, going to 
conferences, and I had to miss a num- 
ber of lectures.” Dumont did not merely 
survive, but prospered. “I received my 
BA ‘with great distinction,’ as they say 
in the English system,” he points out 
with a trace of pride. 
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Mario Dumont, centre, wishes Quebec Liberal 
leader Jean Charest, left, and Premier Bernard 
Landry a Merry Christmas during question 
period at the Quebec National Assembly, 
December 18, 2002. 


the last year, such as econometrics, 
required a bit more focus than | could 
give as president.” 

Despite his relative fame — none of 
his classmates were appearing on The 
National, after all — Dumont did not 
spend his time at Concordia in a mael- 
strom of political discussion. “It would 
have been different, I think, if I had 
been at a French-speaking university, ” 
he says. “But at Concordia many stu- 
dents don't come from Quebec, and 


international affairs take a greater place. 


Sometimes you read that a university will be 
helpful and attend to your needs; then you 


realize those are JUSt WOIS. But that was not 


My 


“My entire career as a Young Liberal 
occurred while I was at Concordia,” he 
recalls. “I became coordinator of politi- 
cal affairs, president, and resigned as 
president, all while I was a student” — 
making his undergraduate years memo- 
rable indeed. “The period between 
when I resigned from the Liberal party 
and co-founded the ADQ was also my 
last semester,” he says. “It was a good 
coincidence — a couple of courses in 


experience at Concordia — 
| got what | was promised. 


My best friend was a guy from Norway.” 
Perry Calce, now assistant to the 
principal at the School of Community 
and Public Affairs, was Dumont’s acad- 
emic advisor and internship coordina- 
tor, and he remembers Dumont’s 
studious and reserved classroom 
demeanour. Calce says, “Mario never 
dominated the discussion. Unless he 
was asked for an opinion he was quiet. 
He seemed to be very focused on what 
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he was doing.” While Dumont was able 
to continue his studies without the bur- 
den of celebrity, Calce recalls that his 
activism was ©a point of interest, for 
teachers as well as for other students.” 


Alone no more 

Born in Cacouna near Riviére-du-Loup, 
Dumont now lives with his wife and two 
children on the family farm. For seven 
years, his riding of Riviere-du-Loup 
returned the sole ADQ seat in the 
National Assembly, but Dumont still 
managed to garner attention — for 
instance, by sharing platforms with 
Jacques Parizeau and Lucien Bouchard 
in support of the Yes side for the 1995 
referendum. But in the divisive world 
of Quebec politics, Dumont has suc- 
cesstully avoided labels. He says, 

“I definitely believe that Quebec must 
defend and protect its French culture, 
but I think that the focus of the future 
involves uniting people and joining 
our energy together.” 

On April 15, 2002, his lonely years 
in the National Assembly came to an 
end —a second ADQ representative, 
Francois Corriveau, won what had pre- 
viously been a safe Parti Québécois seat. 
In June, another three ADQ members 
came in through by-elections, and 
the party now rests at five seats in the 
Assembly — still far from a majority 
government, even from official party 
recognition (which requires 12 seats), 
but definitely an improvement. 
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Today, as onlookers try to parse the 
ADQ, comparisons abound: the ADQ is 
Quebec's Conservative Party, some say, 
or, more frequently, it is likened to the 
Canadian Alliance. Gilles Vigneault, 
singer and nationalist icon, has sug- 
gested that the closest analogue might 
be Réal Caouette’s Créditistes of the 
1950s to '7os, a notably unflattering 
association. But then Lysiane Gagnon, 
in the Globe and Mail, suggested that the 
ADQ “could be a revival of Duplessis’s 
Union Nationale,” the rightist party that 
ruled Quebec, with one interruption, 
from 1936 to 1959. The Economist has 
implied that the ADQ is a purveyor of 
“American-style neo-conservatism. ” 

But no one can deny that whatever its 
political lineage, the ADQ has snapped 
the towel in the staid dressing room 
of political discourse, and people are 
paying attention. 


What's in it for us? 

Much focus in the education world has 
been placed on the question of what an 
ADQ victory would mean for Quebec 
universities. Dumont is a successful 
politician and, characteristic of the 
species, his intent can sometimes be 
rather elusive. “We're moving toward 
a society of knowledge,” he says, “so 
education is one of the top priorities. 
We would like to have a bill on the 
funding of universities that will reduce 
the year-by-year worries about public 
financing, and would clarify how 
funding from the private sector works: 
what should be accepted, and what 
shouldn't. We would make funding 
more secure and predictable, so that 
management is possible.” This trans- 
lates into, among other things, a rise 
in tuition fees — something that 
Quebec university administrations 
predictably support, and student 
groups predictably oppose. The ADQ 
has also put on record in the past an 
equally or perhaps more controversial 
proposal — that programs preparing 
graduates to integrate successfully into 
the workforce should receive more fund- 
ing, while those whose job-preparation 
success is lower should receive less. 
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Dumont makes a point in 
the National Assembly. 


Notably absent from Dumont’s polit- 
ical rhetoric is the great bugbear of the 
Quebec scene: “People are tired of 
hearing about the constitution,” he 
stresses. Politics had become about it 
alone. We cannot keep having divisions 
within the government that are disap- 
pearing in society.” He goes on, “In 
the high-tech business in Montreal, 
there are anglophones, francophones, 
Vietnamese, Italians — all working 
together, ready to attack the world with 
their products. They re open-minded, 
but the government is far behind.” 

Despite supporting the Yes side 
in 1995, Dumont has committed to 
neither the federalist nor the sover- 
eignist camp. Ina recent interview on 
Montreal English radio station CJAD, 
he stated, “My nation is Quebec and 
I live in a country called Canada. And 
[ have no problem with that.” Such 
positions have brought derision from 
some sources — Gagnon has called him 
a “walking, breathing version of the old 
joke about Quebecers wanting ‘an inde- 
pendent Quebec in a strong Canada’ ” — 
but recent opinion polls show that his 
statement is close to the beliefs of many 
young Québécois. 


Election choice 

Will English and ethnic communities, 
traditionally Liberal voters, soon be 
crossing their Xs next to ADQ candidates’ 
names? Dumont says of these groups, 
“Before, they had only one party talking 
to them. This will change in the next 
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election, where we will have candidates 
from different ethnic communities. 

We don't know what the results will be, 
but we do know that the people will have 
a choice.” 

The choice may be something along 
the lines that those in constituencies 
outside Quebec have experienced for 
years: a division along left and right 
wing positions. But Dumont contests 
this dichotomy. “The social right does- 
n't really exist in Quebec at all,” he 
insists. “We know we have certain 
measures that could be associated with 
the economic right. When we talk about 
downsizing bureaucracy, it could be 
considered ‘right,’ ” he concedes. “But 
if you look at intergenerational fairness, 
you raise other issues. The machine 
now is so big that it cannot even chan- 
nel the money towards the needs. Soa 
new dynamic is necessary; we have to 
improve the lives of the people, for the 
long run. [ don't know if that’s left or 
right, but for us that’s certainly a social 
responsibility,” he says. 

Quebecers will certainly continue 
to hear more from and about Mario 
Dumont in the coming months. Since 
the ADQ still lacks official party status, 
speculation about an ADQ government, 
or even an ADQ official opposition, may 
be premature. But one cannot help but 
be impressed by the party's recent suc- 
cesses. Dumont’s message will become, 
if not sharper, more broadly disseminat- 
ed, and should he occupy the premier’s 
seat in the National Assembly, Quebecers 
will have a chance to see if the acts can 
match the rhetoric. But, for the first time 
in years, voters may actually care about 
this question — and that in itself would 
be an impressive accomplishment. 
Almost as impressive as the unexpected 
political rise of the Concordia grad 
from Cacouna. ® 


Patrick McDonagh, PhD 9§, is a Montreal 


freelance writer. 


Do you know of a Concordia graduate 
who'd make an interesting profile? 
Contact Howard Bokser, (514) 848-3526, 


Howard. Bokser@concordia.ca. 
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eConcordia puts university-level education online, and brings it to 
your doorstep. Despite some remaining hurdles, its plans are ambitious — a 


by Debbie Hum | Raa by Christian Hey 


y 2004,, according to a recent 

study by a U.S.-based market 

research firm, the global online- 
_ learning market will be worth 


about $3 5 billion. That's a lot of money — 


and a big lure for education providers. 
The same study predicts that the number 
of colleges and universities offering on- 
line courses will increase from 1,500 
in 2000 to more than 3,300 by 2004. 
Concordia is already a player. In 
January 2002 the university ventured 
into the online distance-education 
frontier with the launch of eConcordia, 
a private endeavour offering credit and — 
non-credit university courses online, 
established with $1 million from the 
Concordia University F oundation. 


The idea for the online venture sprang _ 


from a turn-of-the-millennium retreat of 
Concordia’s senior administration. On 


academic missions abroad, the deans had — 


been encountering substantial demand 
for higher education accessible online; 
this fit into Concordia’s plans to increase 


“Given Concordia’s long history of acces- 
sibility to quality university education, ” 


says Concordia provost Jack Lightstone, 


“it seemed natural to extend that mandate 
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eConcordia , emphasizes that the online 
venture is also a tool to complement 

the university's traditional education. 
“People have a chance to experience the 
university and build up elective courses 


~~ towards a degree before deciding to come 


to Concordia and commit to any given 
program. It also accommodates some 


=. _ students who haven't been able to come 


back to finish their degree, and working 
people who can come here neither dur br 
ig the day nor at night.” ~ 


lies it works 


While separate from the university, 


= ~eConcor dia builds on curriculum a and 


the expertise of faculty at Concordia. ~ 

eConcordia negotiates contracts w ith in- 

_ dividual professors for the lease of their — 

content to be used in the creation of In- 

ternet-based courses. The facultiesand 
_ departments retain full academ iccontrol — 

over the courses, since they give 
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our expectations, while they re still in the 
supportive enviro t of their home 
coun their families, and at the 

same time, ease their economic burden.” 
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tions, statistics, and problem solving and 
academic strategies. The same courses 
could also be taken not for credit. This 
past January, a graduate course on per- 
sonal finance was added, as well as a 
non-credit graduate course on introduc- 
tory telecommunications networks. 
Development of another non-credit 
course, on organized crime, is near 
completion. (Check out the demo at 


www.econcordia.com.) The courses 
for 13-week sessions that correspond 


summer and fall semesters, ranging in 
price from $172.50 for an undergraduate 


and specialized courses. . While initial 
courses have been academically syemgcd, ~< 
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Floriana Anton works four days a week at Montreal 
accounting firm Goldsmith Miller Hersh. She’s taking 
-__ eConcordia’s academic strategies course to prepare her 
_ for when she starts the chartered accountancy program, 

_ since she’ll also be working full time. 


ay 
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emphasizing that the focus must remain 
effective pedagogy. Course materials 
include a textbook that can also be 
purchased in electronic format, and 
CD-ROMs containing streaming videos. 
Online, the course website provides 
learning aids and the ubiquitous discus- 
sion board. In contrast, a course like 
Problem Solving and Academic Strategies 
involves online course materials, lessons 
and weekly online forums. 

With the volume of students online, 
Ahmad is assisted by technical support 
and five TAs who participate in online 
discussions, answer e-mails and grade 
on topics within their expertise. Ahmad 
says that while this distribution involves 
relinquishing the professor's position 
as the sole provider of knowledge, it 
contributes to a rich online learning 


experience. 


For Jonathan Carrigan, who last attended 
classes at Concordia in 1994,, eConcordia 
offers an opportunity to finish his politi- 
cal science degree all the way from 
British Columbia, where he now works 
as new media business manager at the 
province's public education broadcaster. 
About 20 credits short of graduating, 
Carrigan enrolled in the problem 

solving and academic strategies course 
last fall and intends to complete the rest 
of his credits online. “Hopefully, the 
selection will grow,” he says. Luckily, 

he adds, most of his outstanding credits 


Viany people who Nave gone into G-l@c 


are electives. “Had I needed specific 
courses, it would have been a challenge 
and probably impossible.” Carrigan, who 
has also taken an online course offered 
by another private company, says he 
found eConcordia’s course well orga- 
nized. He acknowledges the loss of im- 
portant classroom interactions and the 
ability to form relationships that last be- 
yond the course, but he insists that 
eConcordia does offer true learning 
comparable to the classroom experience. 
Carrigan says, “In the classroom envi- 
ronment, students are often left to learn 
on their own anyway, so if you're going to 
be sitting at a desk listening to a lecture, 
there's no difference if the desk is at 
home or at a distance.” 

Flexible access is also why Floriana 
Anton, in her final year of accounting 
studies at Concordia, takes online 
courses. Last year she began working 
four days a week at a downtown Montreal 
accounting firm, taking her classes in the 
evening. “It’s a lot easier for me to orga- 
nize my time around a class on the Inter- 
net,” she says. “I also find that studying 
on my own takes less time than in the 
classroom, where you might have to wait 
for others to grasp the concepts.” She 
adds that she also saves time on the 
commute to class from her Laval home. 
Anton is equally enthusiastic about what 
she is learning. Last semester she sup- 
plemented two on-campus accounting 
courses with the eConcordia personal 
finance course. 


When eConcordia was formed, its 
mandate focused on tapping into the stu- 
dent potential abroad; however, it also 
became apparent that eConcordia could 
be a gateway to learning for professionals 
working in the “knowledge-based econ- 
omy.” The online enterprise has drawn 
the attention of a number of corporations 
and the federal government, who are in- 
terested in the development at eConcor- 
dia of professional training courses 
customized to specitic corporate, indus- 
try or social needs. While there are oth- 
ers providing continuing education and 
professional development courses, 
“eConcordia is well suited to fill the 
training niche,” explains Marcel Danis, 
Concordia’s vice-rector, institutional re- 
lations and secretary-general, president 
of the Concordia University Foundation, 
and eConcordia vice-president of legal 
affairs. He adds that the trademark of 
a university and accreditation give 
eConcordia a powerful advantage. 


While the online learning phenomenon 
has exploded with the greater availability, 
affordability, and capacities of the new 
information and communication tech- 
nologies, some sticky issues need to be 
resolved. At Concordia, there has been 
no great ideological opposition to Inter- 
net instruction, and professors generally 
accept that the online format for certain 
types of courses may have advantages, 
such as greater convenience and access. 
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i tional academic structure. These have classroom size and, theoretically, are al- 


~~ been relieved with the assurance that 
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i faculties and departments participate 
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. ‘voluntarily and. retain in control over any 
~ course that is given for academic credit. 
—Otieriasuls continue to be negotiated 
ao. thee university and the full-time _ 

faculty union, says Harvey Shulman, 
principal of the Liberal Arts College and 
vice-president of the Concordia Univer- 
sity Faculty Association (CUFA), such as 
how to handle intellectual property 
rights, complaints about professors and 
requests for grade re-evaluation. 

Since eConcordia is a separate legal 
entity, Jack Lightstone explains that con- 
tractually it makes commitments to fac- 
ulty members that are akin to those made 
by an academic publisher, where, for 
compensation, the author cedes copy- 
right to the press. The obligation of the 
press is to protect the faculty member's 
intellectual property from illegal copying 
and to protect the integrity of the con- 
tent. “All of these issues have parallels 
in online courses,” Lightstone notes. 
There are few legal models to work with, 
though, and the nature of the contracts 
between eConcordia and faculty mem- 
bers is likely to change over time as 
understanding of online intellectual 
property issues evolves. The intellectual 
property issue is so complex that, in 
order not to hold up ratification of the 
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ei says, " “We don’t want eConcordia to com- — 


However, Marcel Danis _ 





~ pete ewith Concordia University — it has 


to be separate.” The venture is expected 


to generate a profit within three years 

and the revenues will be redistributed in 

~ the faculties where the sisi eal 
But profit motive must remain sec- ~ 


Se ondary to academic considerations, and 


the quality of eConcordia courses re- 
mains critical since the online venture — 
builds on the Concordia name. Proper 
supervision and evaluation, given the 
mass quality of online courses, are also_ 


essential. “It has to be carefully done, fit 
into an appropriate academic framework, 


and be delivered properly,” Harvey Shul- 
man says. "Many people who have gone 
into e-learning have fallen on their face 
for being too ambitious and focused on 
profit making, but it can't be done on the 
cheap. To do it well will take a lot of 
preparation and time to administer.” 


Future growth 

On the debate of online versus in-class 
education, Shulman concedes that the 
online format lends itself better to some 
courses than others — he does not, for 
example, see it suiting the Liberal Arts 
College. “But as long as the product is 
comparable to learning in the classroom, 
I am prepared to be agnostic about how 
one gets an education.” 
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As Jack Lightstone says, “There is com- 
plex interaction that happens face to face 


—_ sue concerns the fact th inthe classroom that can't be recreated 


even when there is visual communication 
like live television. But while there are 
trade-offs to online courses,” he points 





out, “there are also advantages, and the 


individual student will have to decide 
whether the advantages outweigh the 
trade-offs.” There is discussion with the 
full-time faculty union on capping eCon- 
cordia’s annual offerings, Lightstone says. 


iy According to Danis, over the next five 


years, eConcordia plans to expand its 
course offerings to a maximum of 4,0. 


_ By comparison, the Université du 


Québec’s online facility, Télé-université, 
offers over 4,00 online courses, and 
Alberta’s Athabasca University, more 


than 500. However, administrators say 


that despite the immense potential for 
growth, eConcordia will remain a program 


that supports the academic activities at 


Concordia, rather than competing with 
them — thus no degrees will be granted 


~~ online. “eConcordia is a tool in educa- 


tion,” says eConcordia president Andrew 
McAusland. “I don’t see it as being 


University of Phoenix Online — that’s not 


what we are, nor through the unique rela- 
tionship between eConcordia and Con- 
cordia would it be an accurate reflection of 
what Concordia is. eConcordia addresses 
a whole series of timely and important 
issues, but I don't see it ever taking off on 
its own. Courses yes, programs, no.” 


Debbie Hum is assistant editor of Concordia 
University Magazine. 


For more information about eConcordia, 
visit http://www.econcordia.ca 
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ontreal’s international reputation as a good-time burg 
can be easily witnessed nowadays in the bonhomie 
spilling forth from its myriad cafés, bars, clubs and 
after-hours watering holes. Studying the city’s historic rela- 
tionship with alcohol, however, means venturing into a world 
all but vanished from the present cultural landscape. And 
that’s precisely the goal of Concordia sociology professor 
Anouk Bélanger. 


Bélanger is currently immersed in researching a massive 





cultural history of alcohol in Montreal, as a Canadian co- 
investigator in the five-year Culture of Cities project. Based 
) out of York University, the project is a multitaceted look at 
; urban life in Toronto, Montreal, Dublin and Berlin. 
Traditional histories, of course, delve into the political 
and economic landscapes of the past, but sociologists look 
for something else. “My interest is to tell a popular histo- 
ry of Montreal to complement the history that has been 
written, explains Bélanger, a Montreal native who stud- 
ied at Université de Montréal and completed her PhD at 
Simon Fraser University before coming to Concordia in 
2000. | want to look at Montreal’s history through a 
lens that has not been looked at. I'm interested in urban 
popular cultures, and popular memories and traditions,” 
she says. 
Bélanger and her collaborator, recent Concordia MA 
grad Lisa Sumner, began their research by examining 

















) © the city’s tavern tradition, and they are now focussing on 
the cabarets — burlesque clubs, jazz clubs and variety 


theatre — that flourished in the ‘20s, 30 and ‘4,0s “as a 
4 


‘ M os | central entertaining and cultural tradition in Montreal.” 
| In 1924. four years into the U.S. prohibition of liquor, 
NhAM A 3 p a i hag the Quebec government assumed control over alcohol 
i sales (a precursor to today's SAQ), turning Montreal 
: m.almost overnight into a beacon irresistible to thirsty 
4 North Americans. And so Prohibition inadvertently 
birthed an exciting, volatile cauldron of creativity, 
opportunity and tension. 
“Americans and other Canadians would commute to 


Montreal on weekends,” says Bélanger, “not only to 
' drink but to partake in the lifestyle that comes with 





_ alcohol. A lot of well-known African-American jazz 
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CONCORDIA SOCIOLOGY PROFESSOR ANOUK BELANGER TAPS INTO 
MONTREAL'S RICH HISTORY OF CABARET LIFE AND TAVERNS, AND 


LEARNS A FEW OTHER THINGS ALONG THE WAY ABOUT THE CITY 


musicians came to play in the Montreal jazz cabarets during 
the ‘30s. When Sammy Davis Jr. was seven or eight years old. 
for example, he tap danced in a cabaret with a young girl 
from St. Henri.” The list of visiting musicians included 
Louis Armstrong, Cab Calloway and many others. 

Although often hosting visiting musical luminaries, the 
clubs’ musicians were mostly local, and predominantly black 
residents of the St. Henri district. They played to audiences 
who were sometimes white only, sometimes black only and 
sometimes mixed. Therefore, chronicling the history of 
Montreal's jazz clubs and learning about the interaction of 
the musicians and clientele provides insight into ethnic 
and race relations of the day. 


Although less racially charged than the jazz scene, the 

rise and fall of the city's formerly bustling burlesque cabarets 
speaks to issues of morality and shifts in public opinion. Once 
world renowned as home to infamous performers such as 
striptease artist Lili St. Gyr — who wowed crowds at the Gayety 
Theatre — and hostess Texas Guinan — who greeted visitors to 
the Frolic with her trademark “Hello, suckers!” — Montreal’s 
burlesque houses fell victim to future mayor Jean Drapeau's 
high-profile inquiries during the late ’50s. Drapeau's morality 


squads scoured the clubs primed for moral outrage, meticulous- 
ly taking notes and photographs of the so-called dens of iniqui- 


ty. As luck would have it, these same dossiers are now central to 
Belanger’s research. “But,” she notes with a laugh, “I don't 
think this is how they intended those reports to be used.” 

The third component of the city’s cabaret tradition was vari- 
ety theatre, what Bélanger calls “a mix between musical and 
dance performance, burlesque theatre, and what would be the 
ancestor of skit comedy. At the core of variety theatre history,” 
she continues, “there's not so much of the ethnic relations 
found in jazz, and not the same moral issues as you had in a Lili 
St. Cyr-style performance. It was clearly a tradition affiliated 
with the popular, with the working class, and one that demar- 
cated itself from more classical theatre. Le Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde [ironically, Lili St. Cyr’s old Ste. Catherine Street 
twirling ground] would not do variety theatre,” she explains. 
“Variety theatre was for a different clientele, and embodied the 
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class 
difference between 
culture — as in popular culture — and 
culture with a capital C — as in something for someone 
cultivated, educated and politicized who goes to see classical 
pieces performed in a classical theatre.” Bélanger adds, 
“According to the people we've talked to, going to the variety 
theatre was understood as more a form of commercial enter- 
tainment for the popular classes.” 

Again, despite occasional one-off revivals at contemporary 
clubs such as Casa del Popolo, variety theatre has disappeared 
from Montreal, likely the result, according to Bélanger, “of the 
new diversity of entertainment choices making the cabaret less 
central. There's a point in Western society where it all explodes: 
suddenly there are so many things that we can do, buy. see. So 
the one central tradition that used to be the only choice forthe 
working class during the ‘40s and ‘50s is now one of hundreds 
of choices,” she says. Bélanger particularly laments the recent 
closing of the Théatre des Variétés on Papineau Street, calling 
this inspired brainchild of comedian Gilles Latulippe “the last 
great embodiment of cabaret in the variety theatre tradition.” 

Because they are mostly long gone, cabarets are remembered 
by a rapidly dwindling population. Through word of mouth, 
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Bélanger and Sumner are tracking down people (now mostly 
octogenarians) who recall performing and patronizing the 
establishments, and are relying on their stories and personal 
archives to ‘tell these little pieces of Montreal history. 

“They have a lot of stories to tell,” she says, “but what we re 
really interested in is the way they tell the stories, and what they 
express about that period of time. We're trying to see what the 
interviews mean as a whole, rather than look for the ‘American 
dream’ story of the little girl from St. Henri who met her hus- 
band while singing at the cabaret and went on to have a fabulous 
lite. There are stories like that, but we re looking for what these 
people can tell us about those decades in the city, about how 
Montreal boomed as a nightlife city, and the significance upon 
the culture of not having Prohibition,” says Bélanger. 


Just as studying cabaret life offers entry into social issues of the 
day, Bélanger found that studying taverns offers entry into the 
secret history of industrial Montreal. Catering almost exclusive- 
ly to a blue-collar clientele. taverns acted as a veritable barome- 
ter of Montreal’s industrial activity from the earlier part of the 
20th century until the late 1970s. The establishments prospered 
in close proximity to industrial hubs such as Pointe Ste. Charles, 
St. Henri and Hochelaga- Maisonneuve, offering workers beer- 
fuelled respite from their gruelling jobs, opening for lunchtime 
and closing early in the evening. Unlike the contemporary 
“brasseries, taverns sold only beer (no food or other alcohol), 
and were off-limits to women until 1979. (The legendary 
Magnan’s Tavern in St. Henri persisted in this practice for 
another full decade.) 

During the mid-’7os, at the height of the taverns’ popularity, 
it is estimated they numbered 7oo in Montreal alone. City Hall 
now lists a mere 68 businesses still holding tavern licences 
(once an important legal distinction, to differentiate between 
a tavern and, say, a club). But Bélanger discovered there are 
actually far fewer: many have long since either burnt down (a 
fact of doing business in a world with deep ties to organized 
crime) or conceded to a younger clientele by seeking additional 
licensing, allowing expansion of menus and operating hours. 

Belanger and Sumner ventured into the few remaining tav- 
erns and 50 or so of their contemporary brethren to interview 
owners, workers and patrons for a documentary film, The Long 
and Enduring Tradition of Taverns in Montreal, for the Culture 
of Cities project. “The nostalgia for taverns is really nostalgia for 
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the ways workers lived during the heyday of industrialization,” 
says Bélanger, “and if you tell the history of taverns. you really 
tell the story of Montreal going into a post-industrialization 
state as places like Canadian Vickers and Seagram's closed their 
doors. The ‘official’ histories don't include popular practices 
like tavern going, and what it meant in the day-to-day life of the 
workers and other city dwellers,” she says. 

Bélanger hopes her study will eventually expand to include a 
range of more contemporary topics — such as the integration of 
Molson and Labatt products into the city’s cultural life, the role 
of dépanneurs, and the recent trend of new bars consciously 
mining a “retro” tavern vibe — ultimately resulting in a book- 
length study of alcohol in Montreal. For now, however, she’s 
conscious of the ticking clock: just as little physical trace 
remains of the city s once bountiful cabarets and taverns, so too 
are the people disappearing. 

“If we took 20 years to get to researching cabarets, Belanger 
says of her chosen research strategy, “we'd lose a lot of people who 
can talk about the ‘30s and “4,0s. So there’s definitely a rush on.” 


James Martin is a Montreal freelance writer. 


If you have any comments about this article, contact Howard Bokser, 
(514.) 848-3526, Howard. Bokser@concordia.ca 
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| Presidential View 


CUAA president John Aylen brings a clear vision to the association and a strong, positive 


message to alumni 


By HowarbD BoKkSEeR 


fter spending more than 20 years in the communications 

field, John Aylen, MA 76, knows how to get a message across. 
And it’s a good thing, too, because he’s needed all of his communi- 
cation skills and experience since becoming president of the 
Concordia University Alumni Association (CUAA) on September 12 
— just three days after the infamous aborted visit to Concordia by 
Benjamin Netanyahu. 

At the CUAA's September annual general meeting, where Aylen 
succeeded Peter McAuslan, S BA 72. the new president laid out his 
five priorities for his two-year mandate. But while he and the CUAA 
executive have been working towards these goals, much of Aylen’s 
focus, at events such as Homecoming or his trip in November to 
Calgary, has been on addressing alumni’s concerns surrounding the 
mini-riot and subsequent events. That's fine with him. “The contact 
allows me to tell alumni about the great things going on here,” he says. 

In mid-September, Aylen sent 15,000 alumni an e-mail supporting 
the Concordia administrators, who, he believes, have had to find a 
difficult balance between delivering education and promoting the values 
of free speech. Aylen received about 200 responses to the e-mail — 
mostly positive — and answered each one. “My primary message is. 
despite publicity to the contrary, that there has never been a better time 
to be part of the university.” 

Aylen, whose day job is president of Montreal marketing communi- 
cations firm Kelly + Aylen, has another key message that he wants to 
impart to alumni: “As a graduate you are automatically a member of the 
alumni association.” He believes that this isn’t clear to all. And, of 
course, membership has its privileges. “The CUAA is a vehicle for alum- 
ni to become involved with the university either actively, through volun- 
teering or attending events, or passively, by learning about Concordia,” 
he says. “And you can profit from your connections with the CUAA in 
many different ways,” such as through the association's benefits and 
services, or its networking opportunities. 

Which leads to Aylen’s five priorities. “First, we 
want to know our members,” he says. “We've just 
finished a survey which provides quantitative data 
on their likes and dislikes, which will serve as a 
platform for our planning. And when I or other 
board members talk directly to alumni, we get 
qualitative feedback. Next,” Aylen continues, "we 
want to serve our members better, with programs, 
new ways of communicating and new events, while keeping the 
traditional things that people like. Third, we want to create and foster 
chapters in the areas that were significant to graduates when they were 


at Concordia.” For instance, a John Molson School of Business Co-Op 
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According to new CUAA president John Aylen, “The CUAA has a role and responsi- 
bility to represent the interests of our graduates, and ensuring the value of our 
degrees and the reputation of our university.” 


chapter was recently initiated, Aylen reports, and the GUAA is also 
looking at new geographic chapters, such as one in San Francisco. He 
adds, “These chapters are a great way for alumni to stay close to the 
university, but also an efficient way for members to speak to us.” 

The CUAA’s fourth priority is to build up its more-than-$200,000 
endowment, which provides money for student scholarships. As Aylen 
explains, “We're committed to raising it to $1 million by 2010, through 
conservative investment. by funds received through affinity partners 
such as Meloche Monnex, Manulife and Royal Bank Visa, and through 
fundraising programs and events. Last year, for instance, our Montreal 
Cirque du Soleil event raised $16,000,” he says. 

The fifth and final priority for Aylen is succession. “I hope to be the 
weakest president the association will have seen in this millennium,” 
he says, with just the hint of a smile. “It’s important for us to be actively 
recruiting people to committees and the board, and identifying our 
leadership of the 
future, because the 
university will be 
stronger in the 
future, and the 
association will be 
stronger as well.” 

Despite the 
recent goings-on at 
Concordia, Aylen’s positive attitude pervades. “I’m having the time of 
my life,” he says. “I'm meeting all sorts of people. It’s been incredibly 
challenging, but I’m continuing to learn.” And he knows all alumni can 


benefit from the CUAA, too. “If you want to get involved, call me.” 
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New alumni website and e-newsletter 


Be sure to visit the CUAA’s newly relaunched website for CUAA news, events, photos and more: alumni. concordia.ca 
And look for our new alumni e-newsletter, coming soon. To be on our mailing list, be sure to send us your e-mail address, to 
alumni@alcor.concordia.ca, fil! out and mail the Keep in Touch form, p. 30, or fill out the online form, at alumni.concordia.ca 


CUAA 


Montreal's beautiful Musée du Chateau Dufresne was the site of the 
CUAA’s annual Tri- Board Holiday Party, December 11, for board 
members and past presidents of the CUAA, the Association of Alumni of 
Sir George Williams University and the Loyola Alumni Association. 
Pictured at left: Peter McAuslan, S BA 72, Cornelia Molson, S BCom 73, MBA 
78, and Elaine Arsenault, BA 83. 

And for the third consecutive year the CUAA hosted a party for 
international students unable to make it home for the holidays. On 
December 28, CUAA president John Aylen, MA 76, and alumni officer 
Nicole Ngoya, BA 01, joined 87 international students at Montreal's 
Casa Grecque Restaurant. John spoke to the appreciative students about 
the CUAA. Layla Husain, the Concordia International Student 
Association VP External and a graduating computer science student, was 
instrumental in organizing the very successful and well-received event. 





Bowlathon 


The Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams University held 
its annual Bowlathon on November 23, at Montreal’s Laurentian 
Lanes. Joining the 113 bowlers were Youppi and Global TV's Tracey 
McKee, GrDip 93, MA oo, and Andrew Peplowski. The fundraising 
committee raised over $10,000 in sponsorships alone this year, and 
the bowlers collected another $3,457, all for student scholarships. 
Pictured at right: Maria Ponte, BA go, bowls a strike (we assume!). 


| MBA 


Port Tasting: More than 100 MBA alumni and friends attended a port 
tasting event hosted by the MBA Chapter, November 1, at Montreal's 
Mount Royal Club. Huyshe Bower, a descendant of one of the found- 
ing families of Taylor Fladgate & Yeatman, guided participants 
through the world of port. Thanks to all the participants, volunteers 
and sponsors for their support of this sold-out event. 


Hockey Team: On January 18, the Concordia MBA Bullets hockey team 
played their 12th annual hockey game against Dartmouth College's 
Tuck School of Business, at Concordia’s Ed Meagher Arena. About 
300 fans attended the game, helping to raise nearly $2,000 for 
FANIA, an organization working in Honduras to help street kids get 
back into school. The Tuck men’s team beat the Bullets 8-4,, but the 
Concordia women’s MBA team shut out Dartmouth 10-0! The MBA 
Bullets would like to thank the sponsors: McAuslan Brewing, 
Dagwood’s Restaurants, Chartwell’s Catering and Cornelia Molson 
of the JMSB. Special thanks to Lissa Matyas, the assistant director 
of JMSB’s MBA program, Mike Rinaldi of Concordia Recreation & = 08 retta, (51 A, 

Athletics, and the staff at the Ed Meagher Arena. i purchase tickets oulibe e lumni-concordia.ca 
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On December 3, La Délégation du Québec a Paris and Concordia 
co-hosted a cocktail reception. Clément Duhaime, Délégué général, 
Concordia Rector Frederick Lowy and Marcel Danis, L BA 65, Concordia 
vice-rector of institutional relations and secretary general, greeted 
the more than 100 guests, who included Jerry Tomberlin, dean of the 
JMSB; Bill Taylor, management professor and director of the EMBA 
program; Elaine Arsenault, MA 83, manager of associations and 
chapters of the Office of Alumni Relations; and other alumni, 
former exchange students, current EMBA students in Paris and 

[FG representatives. Corrine Abitbol-Bourgine, BA 87, will be 
spearheading the Chapter development in France. For more 
information, contact her: clbourgine@aol.com. 


Florida 


Jean-Bernaro Porée 





We have a date! The First Alumni Golf Tournament in South Florida will be held Memorial Day weekend, May 17, at the Miami Shores Golf Club 
(see Coming Events, p. 25). For more information, contact chapter president Richard McCrory, BSc 89, McCrory67 @aol.com. 


JMSB Co-o 





Please join us in welcoming our newest alumni affinity chapter, the JMSB Co-op Chapter. The executive is Katia Lagogiannis, BCom 01, president; 
Natasha Jan, BCom o1, Vice-President/Event Planning Coordinator; Norman Tam, BCom 01, Gommunications/Website Development & 
Administration; Adam Caron, BCom oo, Treasurer/Financial Officer; and Julie Verdon, Secretary/Marketing Coordinator. Their first event will 
likely be a JMSB Co-op Employer Recognition Reception. For more information, contact Natasha Jan, natasha.jan@pwe.ca. 


| Ottawa 


On December 4, 25 guests enjoyed the Ottawa Chapter’s “Wine, Cheese and Schmooze” evening at the Vineyards Wine Bar Bistro in the Byward 
Market. The event was so successful that plans are in the works to hold another one in spring 2003. 

As well, don’t miss the 12th Annual Reunion Dinner, April 9, 2003, at the Minto Place Suite Hotel, in the Stanley Salon (see Coming Events, p. 
25). Contact chapter president Seymour Dubrow, (819) 994-5735, or dubrows@inac.gc.ca. 


| Calgary 


CUAA president John Aylen, MA 76, and Laura Stanbra, BA 89, MA 95, director of Alumni Relations & Development, welcomed 23 alumni and 
friends at Gunn’s Dairy Barn at Heritage Park, December 5. John brought the Calgarians up to date about Concordia and the CUAA, and a 
representative from American Express spoke about travel to Montreal for the festivals in 2003. 


| Vancouver 


The Vancouver Chapter plans to hold its first annual golf tournament at Coyote Creek in Surrey in late summer. Keep your eyes open for more information 
on this event and others, coming soon, through the alumni website, or contact chapter president Kevin Commerford, BA 85, GrDip 86, kevinge@shaw.ca. 


| Lebanon 


The Lebanon Chapter jointly participated with the Lebanese Canadian Friendship Association, Ladies’ Committee, and the Lebanese Canadian Business 
Association at a conference, “Missing Our Children,” November 5, at AUB University Alumni Club. Jean-Marc Lesage of the Consular Affairs Bureau of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs spoke at the conference, which was organized by the Canadian ambassador to Lebanon, Michel Duval. 

While in Montreal in November, Lebanon Chapter president Jihane Merhi, BCom 97, stopped by for breakfast with Rector Frederick Lowy and several 
representatives from the Office of Alumni Relations. They discussed current alumni affairs in both Montreal and Lebanon, and the chapter's plans to 
organize a conference incorporating business and cultural themes this May. Please contact Jihane Mehri for details, jihanemehri@hotmail.com. 


| Tri-State 


The Tri-State Chapter has organized two networking events. On February 3, alumni joined representatives from the CUAA and the university to 
develop contacts and relationships with potential colleagues, participated in a business card exchange and met CUAA president John Aylen. On 
March 25, the chapter will hold a more focused session on networking skills (see Coming Events, p. 25). Also, join Tri-State alumni and Rector 
Frederick Lowy at the first Sponsored Dinner, May 8, at the Executive Dining Room of Morgan Stanley (see Coming Events, p. 25). For more 
information, visit alumni. concordia.ca/chapter_events.html or email cuaane@optonline.com. 
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MONTREAL l 


March 11 to April 12 

Annual Fine Arts Faculty Exhibition, with the interdisci- 
plinary work by Concordia’s Fine Arts faculty. Leonard 
& Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
www. ellengallery.com 


April 24 to May 31 

Sylvia Safdie, Inventories: Sculptural, installation and 
video work of Montreal artist Sylvia Safdie, BFA 75. 
Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., www. ellengallery.com 


April 24 

Concordia University Sports Hall of Fame Induction 
Ceremony Banquet: La Brasserie Molson-O’Keefe, 1670 
Notre Dame St. €., 6:00 p.m. Contact (514) 848-3815. 


June 6 
Athletic Alumni Annual Golf Tournament, at the 
Mountain Acres Golf Club in Ste. Agathe des Monts, 





Que. $150 per person. Contact Paul Chesser, 
(514) 848-4977, paul.chesser@concordia.ca, or visit 
alumni. concordia.ca 


June 16-20 

The Institute in Management and Community 
Development 2003 Summer Program: |mprove tech- 
niques and skills for working in the non-profit sector. 
Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbooke St. W. Contact ete- 
sum@alcor.concordia.ca or visit instdev.concordia.ca 


August 18 

Loyola/Concordia Annual Alumni Golf Tournament: At 
Club Le Mirage. For more information or to register, 
contact Sonia Pivetta, (514) 848-3876. 


OTTAWA 


April 9 

The 12th Annual Reunion Dinner, at the Minto Place 
Suite Hotel, Stanley Salon, 433 Laurier Ave. W.; cock- 
tails 5:30 p.m., dinner 6:30 p.m. Guest speakers, door 
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C Olt ake; ale Ns For updates, visit alumni.concordia.ca 


prizes and raffle items. $35 per person, all proceeds to 
the Ottawa Chapter’s Concordia University Scholarship 
Fund. Contact Seymour Dubrow, (819) 994-5735, or 
dubrows@inac.ge.ca 


FLORIDA | 


May 17 

The First Alumni Golf Tournament in South Florida, the 
Miami Shores Golf Club, 10,000 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
Shores, 1:00 p.m. Commemorative alumni golf shirts 
now on sale. Contact Richard McCrory, 
McCrory67@aol.com 


TRI-STATE | 


May 8 

Sponsored Dinner: Tri-state alumni are invited to join 
Rector Frederick Lowy for dinner at Morgan Stanley, 
1585 Broadway, 41st floor, New York, time TBA. For 
more info, e-mail cuaane@optonline.com or visit 
alumni. concordia.ca/chapter_events. html 


October 2 to 5, 2003 


Homecoming 2003 





Profit from your connections and join alumni and friends 
for a fun-filled weekend, October 2 to 5, 2003. The 
preliminary schedule includes: 


- 13th Annual CUAA Alumni Recognition Awards Banquet 

* Special class reunions for alumni celebrating an anniversary 
* Chapter or affinity group reunion events 

- Tours of the new Loyola Science Complex 

* Homecoming Cup Football Game 


If you are interested in reconnecting with former classmates 
and friends, contact Cindy Hedrich at (514) 848-3815, fax 
(514) 848-2826 or by e-mail: chedrich@alcor.concordia.ca 


Further details on the weekend will be posted on our website, 
alumni.concordia.ca 





I am interested in: 


J Organizing a reunion of my class, department, sports 
team, student group, etc. (please specify): 


O Attending a reunion of my class, department, sports 
team, student group, etc. (please specify): 


Name: 

Address: 
Telephone: (home) (office) 
E-mail: 

Degree, major/specialization and year: 
Institution (Concordia, Sir George, Loyola): 


Student ID: 


Please return to: Alumni Relations, Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Suite FB-520, Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 


Phone (514) 848-3815 © Fax (514) 848-2826 ¢ E-mail: chedrich@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their earli- 


est year of graduation. 


Bese itd 

1 Gerry (Sam) McGee, 
5 L BSc, has been re-elected 
to the board of the Loyola 
Alumni Association. He had 
been secretary-treasurer of the 
Association in the mid fifties. 
Gerry also does volunteer work 
in the field of mental health and 
is the co-ordinator of the 2003 
Ottawa Friends of Loyola 
Dinner, May 16. 









ae 

bb Kurt Koerbel, S BA, 
received an MA in 1960 and 

a PhD in 1961, both from 


Université de Montréal, in 


psychology. He worked as a career 


counselling psychologist with the 
Quebec government from 1963 to 
1985. After retiring in 1985, he 
did voluntary counselling at 
McGill, U of M and UQAM. Kurt's 
book, Our Responsibility to One 
Another: A Vision of Human 
Progress for the Third Millennium 
(1997), a guide to ethics and 
responsibility in our world, has 
become a high school and college 
reference and text book. Our 
Responsibility to One Another 


received strong endorsements 


from ecologists, ecumenical 


leaders and ethicists and has now 


been published in a French 
edition by FIDES. 


Se 

Valerie Kent, S BA, isa 
(0 Toronto-area artist. The 
Richmond Hill Chamber of 
Commerce will be exhibiting 
her artwork on a rotating basis 
for the next year. She also 
recently exhibited as part of the 
show Scenes and Sensibilities | 
at the Mandeville Art Gallery in 


Toronto. valeriekent.com 


Rea 
i 4 Keith Taylor, S BA (Can. 


studs.), also has a BEd 
from the University of Western 
Ontario, a Diploma in Special 
Education from McGill anda 
Principal’s Certification from the 
University of Ottawa. Keith is now 


a Foreign Service Officer for 


es i 


Ann McCall, BFA 78, was selected: to represent Atelier Cie. in i icine. 
exhibition with members of Concordia’ Ss. printmaking department, Ce = 
Montreal gallery Espace 418, in February. She will also present an ‘exhibition | 


Citizenship and Immigration 
Canada. “After a 15-year teaching 
career (Carleton Place, Ont., 
Hong Kong and Lennoxville, 
Que.) | joined External Affairs (as 
it was called in 1990) as a Foreign 
Service Officer in the immigra- 
tion stream. After postings to 
Buffalo, N.Y. Cg2-’96) and 
Dhaka, Bangladesh ('96-’99), | 
have been a first secretary at the 
High Commission in New Delhi, 
India, since 1999. I’ve been 
married 27 years to Helen, with 
daughters Katherine, Jennifer and 
Margaret. We will be posted back 


to Ottawa next summer.” 


Julie Sheper, Cert 
{ (TESL), has been second- 
ed from the Commission sco- 
laire Marguerite-Bourgeoys in 
Montreal, where she is the ESL 
consultant, to the 


Quebec Ministry 


7 ofh her lee. prints in a idle ee with Shireen Kamran, BFA 00, at Montreal’s Galerie ai 372 Ste. ‘Catherine St W., from 


March 20 to April: 11. Pictured at for left: Racines en tere. 











: Linda Venne, MFA 99, had an exhibition of her Wark: “Oeuvres matérielles/Material ee yy at the N Maison de la culture . ’ 
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i The paintings of Patrick Howlett, BFA 97, and Selena Liss, MFA 02, were ‘exhibited « at the h Malcoa de ia culture re ote-d des- -Neiges i in 
- Montreal, from Noven be peeee to January 2003. Pictured above centre is Howlett! s Video Shoot. a ales 













of Education as one of the writ- 
ers for the Secondary Cycle I] 
Enriched ESL Program. She 


lives in Lachine, Que. 


aE 
f? David Laurence Jones, 
BA, is manager of internal 
communications at Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He has just pub- 
lished Tales of the CPR (Fifth 
House), an account of many of the 
strange and colourful stories from 
the railway’s history. David 
worked for 14, years in the rail- 
way s corporate archives, 
researching and collecting stories 
and anecdotes about the CPR. He 
is also co-author of Canadian 
Pacific Posters, 1883-1963. David 


lives in Calgary with his wife. 


Ad Dorothy 
Williams, 
BA, MA gg, was 


awarded the 


“Anne Greenup 


Prize for the Fight Against 
Racism and the Promotion of 
Civic Participation,” which is 
given by the Quebec govern- 
ment during Citizenship Week 
in November. The prize recog- 
nizes the contribution and 
impact that Dorothy's books 
have had in Quebec, particular- 
ly in revealing the past and in 
striving to change perceptions 
about African Canadians and 
their role in Quebec society. 
Dorothy is now finalizing her 
doctoral studies at McGill's 
Graduate School of Library and 


Information Studies. 


SSM 
Ab Ashraf Ali, BSc (bio), 


heads the department of 


science of the Guyana Ministry 


of Education in East Coast 
Demerara. “I would like to hear 
from Franco D'Itri, BSe 77. 


MBA 81.” (Contact 


Howard. Bokser@concordia.ca) 


Martin Binks, BA (psych.). 
received an MA anda PhD in 
clinical psychology from 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
in Teaneck, N.]. He also com- 
pleted a predoctoral internship 
and two postdoctoral fellow- 
ships in behavioural medicine at 
the Medical University of South 
Carolina (MUSC) in Charleston. 
Martin is now a clinical assistant 
professor of psychiatry and 
behavioural sciences and an 


outcomes manager at MUSC, 





















and an adjunct professor at the 


College of Charleston. 
15th Reunion 
Eric Dupuis, BFA 


graphic design), is an Art 


Director for H3Creative. a 


—™ 


graphic design and web solu- 
tions company in Ottawa. “| 
oversee a small team of graphic 
and web designers as well as 
production artists and pro- 
grammers. | work on numerous 
types of projects and nation- 
wide campaigns for organiza- 
tions such as Health Canada, 
National Research Council 
Canada and Heritage Canada, 
and for private-sector 


businesses.” 


Anthony 
Harubin, BA 
(psych.), 
writes. || 
can t believe 
it’s been 14, 
years since | 
graduated! | 
would like to 
say hi to Drs. 
Woodside and 
Jans, along 
with Paul 
Fifert, Paula, 
Darlene, Tim 
and Kim. | 


really miss 





Neiges in Montreal, ioe 7 to December 20, 2002. The exhibition 
was a series of seven large format-works using textiles and “colour- 
field pou Pictured Gy ONe left: Diapo l. 


| Noverocr to December. Loretta’. s oil on canvas paintings are inspired oe pre- Raphaelite masters. Visit ber website, 
www. lorettafasan.com. Pictured above centre: Gwyneth. Ze - 


Bernie Kelly Goulem, BFA 92, held an exhibition of her paintings, “Myth and Morph,” at eGalene de la Ville in Dollard des ‘Ormeaux, Que., from ae 
January 16 to February 16. The work is based on a free style of drawing and the use of collaged surfaces. Pictured at right: Gemini. 
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dancing at those Thursday night 
Loyola beer bashes and napping 
in the Norris Library. In 1988 [| 
began working in the pathology 
department at a Montreal hos- 
pital and then moved to oncolo- 
gy. In 1996 I became interested 
in clinical trials and started 
working with an organization 
that contracted with pharma- 
ceutical companies. In 2000 | 
founded my own company in 
Montreal that contracts with 
various pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, and | currently have two 
employees. Life has been very 
good to me: I’m married toa 
beautiful woman and have two 
adorable young children. | 
enjoy playing hockey and 
spending time with my family 
in town or up north. Feel free to 
get in touch if you want to say 


hi.” anthonyh@canada.com 


ES 

Of Neale McDevitt, BA 
(Eng.), a Montreal writer, 

has recently launched a collec- 

tion of short stories, One Day. 

Even Trevi Will Crumble (Exile 

Editions). Most of the 20 short 

stories are set in Montreal's 

N DG district. * 


writing fiction for a few years, 


I've only been 


but I’ve been making decent 
headway. I’ve won a number of 
fiction contests in both Canada 
and the U.S., and have been 
published in literary magazines 
and anthologies on both sides 
of the border. On the human 
interest side of things, | used to 
be on the Canadian weightlift- 
ing team (1985 Pan-Am champ) 
and a player for the Montreal 
Irish rugby team — not exactly 
the typical background for a fic- 


tion writer.” 


A 

Q? Melissa Anctil, BA 
(Fr./Eng. trans. & class. 

studs.), received an MA in cre- 


ative writing from Université 
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de Montréal in 1996. She works 
as a translator for Holt Renfrew 
in Montreal. Melissa just pub- 
lished Gigi (Souliers Editeurs), a 
collection of short stories written 
from the perspective of a 12- 
year-old girl growing into a 
teenager and young woman. In 
its review of Gigi. Montreal news- 
paper Le Devoir wrote, “Meélissa 
Anctil est . 


la liste des auteurs recommandés 


.un nom aajouter a 


aux lecteurs avides.” 


Jim Brazill, BCSc, was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
and took command of his army 
reserve unit, the 7th Toronto 
Regiment of the Royal Canadian 
Artillery, in December. He 
continues to work for Sun Life 
Financial in the IT shop, in 
Toronto. “My wife. Tina 
Nicolopoulos, and I celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of our 
marriage last September and 
enjoy each passing day watching 
our toddler, Christos, get bigger 


and more rambunctious. ” 


Simon Gautrey, BSc (geo.), 
writes, “I continued my studies 
in hydrogeology and business, 
earning an MSc in hydrogeology 
from the University of Waterloo 
and an MBA from Wilfrid 
Laurier University. Since 
graduating from Waterloo, | 
have worked for a variety of 
environmental consulting firms 
in Ontario and California. I’m 
now back in Ontario, where | 
live with my wife, Jennifer, and 
work as the general manager at 
Lotowater, a water supply 


consulting firm in Paris, Ont.” 


Kathlyn Horibe, BA (journ.), 
writes, “I'ma corporate commu- 
nications writer/editor — my day 
job —and my first short story was 
published in Mazz literary 
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magazine. In February 2003 
my black and white infrared 
photographs were exhibited at 
the Belgo Building in Montreal. 
A student of photographer/artist 
Charles Gagnon while studying 
at Loyola, I have exhibited in 
Baltimore, Md., Plattsburgh, 
N.Y., Ridgefield, Conn., and 
Montreal, and for the 2002 
Mountain Lake PBS Arts 
Auction.” 


16th Reunion 


Paul Cholmsky, BA, MA 

(ed. tech) o1, has wona 
prestigious National Science 
Foundation grant. Paul, direc- 
tor of Multimedia Development 
for ExploreLearning in 
Charlottesville, Va., will serve 
as principal investigator on the 
grant. which will be used to 


nome “neg ; 
i November i i rancesco is the co ~founder and 





Weal s fall convocation, | 





design a system that integrates 


interactive instruction. 
ExploreLearning is a leading 
K-14, interactive content creator. 


=a 

Alex Bottausci, BA 
Q4 (poli. sci.), writes, “After 
completing my studies, | 
worked as a business develop- 
ment manager for a profession- 
al conference organizer based 
in Montreal. I was then offered 
a sales position with a CD-ROM 
manufacturer. After having 
worked for them for nearly four 
years, | left to pursue a more 
ageressive role as director of 
business development for a 
U.S.-based optical media com- 
pany. In 2000 | started up my 
own business, CanaDisc, an 
optical media provider in 
Montreal. | strongly feel that | 


partly owe this confidence and 
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success to Concordia! Politics 
remains a love of mine, and | 


am still involved.” 


Juliette Cabana, BEd 
q (TESL), lives in Ste- 
Eustache, Que. “I’m currently 
working on an MA in applied 
linguistics at Concordia. | 
taught for several years with the 
Kativik School Board and will 
return to the Arctic after my 
MA. I’m married to a northern- 
er and have two little children, 


who will be educated up north.” 


Nicolette (Starkie) 
Campos, BA (sociol.), MA 
(sociol.) 95, is assistant dean for 
academic services at Methodist 
College in Fayetteville, N.C. 
“After a stint teaching English in 
South Korea, | settled in North 


Carolina. | am responsible for 


freshman programming, includ- 
ing two programs for students 
classified as academically at risk, 
tutoring services, Academic 
Warning and Academic 
Probation. | teach sociology in 
my ‘spare’ time. I’m married to 
John and we have a six-month- 
old daughter, Teilah. I would 
love to hear from anyone living 
in this area.” 


nicolette67 @yahoo.com 


Christine Chantegreil, BA 
(econ.), writes, “After graduat- 
ing, | moved to Vancouver and 
played in the mountains for six 
years. | got married in 2001 and 
have moved from the west coast 
to the best coast, and am living 
in Halifax with husband Frank. 
I'd love to hear from any other 
Maritimers!” 


christine.chantegreil@cibc.ca 


5 Antoide Te 6.0.1 BA 36, di 


Montréal (1939), Antoine was a memb¢ 
participated as as a pcuienant) in \ the 


z ae es was a fone cretary-treasurer of the Que 


Jeff Isenberg, BCom (acct.), 
lives in North York, Ont. “I 
received my CMA designation 
in 2000 and am currently work- 
ing at the City of Toronto asa 
budget and operations analyst 
in the finance department and 


the budget division. 


Q Matthew Buechler, 
BCom (mktg.). received a 
scholarship in October from 
Canadian National to further his 
postsecondary education. The 
award is given to Canadian 
Aboriginal students for their out- 
standing academic and personal 
achievements. Matthew is com- 
pleting the second year of a two- 
year MA in public policy and pub- 


lic administration at Concordia. 


Andrea Dawn Lopez, GrDip 
(journ.), has published her first 


book, When Raccoons Fall through 
Your Ceiling: The Handbook for 
Coexisting with Wildlife (University 
of North Texas Press). Andrea is a 
freelance writer and television 
reporter in Colorado and isa 
former manager at Wildlife 
Rescue and Rehabilitation in San 
Antonio, Tx. 


Xavier Trudel, BFA (cinema). 
received a certificate in mar- 
keting from Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales in 2001. He is 
now a program evaluator for 
television station TQS in 


Montreal. Xavier is married. 


Ilana Grostern, BIA 

(design art), and 
Frederic Coombs, BIA 
(design art) 99. have launched 


o the a Field seen of the Royal Canadian Arles part of the Third Canadian Division. and 
bec Epyasion of Frans in 11944 He was a member of the Quebec Bar Association for more than 60 
panic nA proinette, Francois and Mea He: was Loe 


ied on August és 2002, in puke Claire. Que. A native of Quebec City ant a civil engineering ak 
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bee Order of Engineers and former president of the Jacques-Cartier and 
Le oe big life to his Soa oa and his Bree ee oes active i in es Catholic Church. 
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Chimeral3 Multimedia, a com- 


pany specializing in web design bliss we finally tied the knot in 


and CD-ROMs. “We have a com- November 2002.” 

bined experience of nearly 10 anaes 

years in the graphic design and )? Christopher Coquard, 
multimedia industries and are BA, now works for 
excited about this new opportu- the Institute of Public 


Administration in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, where he is the head of 
the English Language Centre. 


nity to put our heads together to 
provide our clients with cutting- 
edge products. We are also very 


The Association 0 ‘Alumni of Sir Sones 
‘Williams University Theatre Night — 


We Won’t Pay, We Won’t Pay, by 1997 Nobel Prize winner Dario ofo, 
directed by Lib Spry a 


Thursday, April 10, 2003, 8: 00 p. (as 
_D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd : vd He at 
$10 per person. ea 


A get-together/dinner (at your ae will be stponieed prior to the show. 


Call Sonia Pivetta, (514) 848- oe or visit alumni concordia.ca to 
pur erigse ite online. 3 


NOoTIce 


is hereby given that the 
Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams University 
will hold its 


66" Annual General Meeting 


at 6 p.m., Tuesday, May 20, 2003 
The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of a new slate of directors. 


Faculty Club Lounge 
Sir George Williams Campus 
H-767, Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


R.S.V.P. Lauren Gould, (514) 848-7377, lgould@alcor.concordia.ca 


Loyola Alumni Educational Grant 


Deadline: April 1, 2003. Five $1,500 grants will be awarded to 
full-time Concordia students at any level, whether 
undergraduate or graduate, and whether as entrance or in- 
course awards. Students who fulfil the University’s admission 
requirements and remain in good standing are eligible. 
Applications may be obtained as follows: 


- undergraduate students: Financial Aid and Awards Office, 
(514) 848-3523 
- graduate students: School of Graduate Studies, (514) 848-3809 
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happy to say that after six years of 








KeeP In 


TOUCH 


If you don’t, how will we know? 


To send us a change of address or to have information about yourself 
appear in Class Acts, please send this form or write the Office of University 
Advancement and Alumni Relations, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
FB-520, Montreal, Que. H3G 1M8, or send a fax to (514) 848-2826, or 
e-mail us at alumni@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Name 


Degree/year/ program 


Home address 


Telephone 

Check box if this isanewaddress LJ 
If you continued studies, where? 
What subject? 

Degree(s) and year(s) 

Name of employer 

Business address i" 

Business telephone £ 


= 


Yourcompany’s business 


Your position and what you do ." 
= 





o 
& a. = 


Married? Children? 
E-mail 


News and comments 


| would like to volunteer for 
Homecoming |] Committees LJ 


Mentor (_j Chapter work (_] 





NnoTice 


Alumni Recognition 
Awards Program 


Call for Nominations 
Deadline: April 1, 2003. 


All graduates and members of the University community are invited 
to nominate candidates for the Alumni Recognition Awards, spon- 
sored by the Concordia University Alumni Association. 


The Alumni Recognition Awards Program was conceived to honour 
the valuable contributions of alumni, students, friends and teaching 
staff of Concordia and its founding institutions. Awards recipients 
will be honoured at a special banquet on October 2, 2003. 


The awards are: 


Humberto Santos Award of Merit 


The most prestigious award is to an alumnus/a who has made a life- 
time contribution of exceptional leadership and service to the Asso- 
ciation, University and community. 


Benoit Pelland Distinguished Service Award 


Awarded to an alumnus/a who has demonstrated a long-term com- 
mitment of outstanding service to the Association and University. 


Honorary Life Membership 


Awarded to a non-graduate who has demonstrated a 
long-term commitment of outstanding service to the Association 
and University. 


Outstanding Student Award 


Awarded to a student who has demonstrated leadership qualities 
while contributing to student life. 


Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching 


Awarded to a member of Concordia’s teaching staff who shows su- 
perior knowledge, teaching ability and accessibility to students. 


MBA Alumni of the Year Award 
Awarded by the CUAA MBA Alumni Chapter to an MBA alum- 


nus/a who has demonstrated outstanding professional achieve- 
ment and dedication to both the community at large and to our 
alma mater. 


To obtain nomination forms, contact: 


Office of University Advancement and Alumni Relations, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montreal, Que., H3G 1MB8. Tel: (514) 848-4856; 


fax: (514) 848-2826; e-mail: alumni@alcor.concordia.ca 


or visit alumnt.concordia.ca 


Hotel Tadoussac Staff Reunion, 1940-1966 
June 27-30, 2003, Tadoussac, Que. 
For information: Benny Beattie, (514) 482-7717, bennyb@3web.net 





Join the 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
for this very special evening...and help raise money 
for student scholarships 


VIP tickets $75 
Includes private pre-theatre reception at Le Saint-Sulpice Hotel 
6:00 PM 
Regular tickets $40 


Tickets are limited, so reserve today 
Visit our website at 
alumni.concordia.ca 

or call Sonia Pivetta at (514) 848-3876 


Sponsored in part by: 
& 
9 
“SAINT-SULPICE 


Sue +] Concordia University 


¥ ) Alumni Association 





Would you like to be a successful, confident 
communicator? You can master these skills in 


an informal and encouraging setting by joining 
Concordia’s Toastmasters Club. 


For more information or to register, please con- 
tact Emilio Morales, (514) 387-4717, emorales77@hotmail.com 
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By Ted Rooney, L BA 50 


ecently | was amused to read that 

rR some leading federal politicians 
were taking some French language 
courses in Quebec. Well, I did the 
same thing, when I was 14, years old — 
more than 60 years ago. My parents 
came from Scotland and settled in the 
English Montreal neighbourhood of 
Westmount. In those days, you could 
live and attend school in Montreal and 
hardly ever need to speak French. But 
Dad decided that I must learn to speak 
French if I expected to live in Quebec. 

He arranged to place me with a French 
family for the summer months of 194.2 
in the heart of French-speaking Quebec. 
Since my father worked for the CPR, I 
got a free trip in the baggage car from 


tsaip, "COMBIEN ?” THe 
CITY BUS Driver saID “CINQ 
CENT.” Now, accorpinc To 
my unbersTanpDIine, cing 


cent meant “500.” 


Montreal to Quebec City. From the sta- 
tion, | was to cross town ona city bus to 
make connections with the Baie St. Paul 
Greyhound bus to Port Alfred. Hence, | 
got on the city transit and in my limited 
French said, “Combien?” The city bus 
driver said “Cing cent.” Now, according 
to my understanding, cing cent meant 
“500.” The driver could see the surprise 
on my face. I looked at him and said, 
“Cing cent or cing sous?” The driver 
said, “Qui, oui, cing sous.” So I paid the 
driver and carried on my bag. I had my 
first Quebec French lesson; they have 
local expressions like we do in English. 
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The Baie St. Paul bus ride took 
10 hours in those days as it 
stopped with the mail in many 
villages along the way. I arrived at 
Port Alfred at 7:00 p.m. There 
was nobody there to greet me, so | 
took out the address book, 
showed it to the bus terminal 
clerk, and was directed to the 
Bouchard home. I knocked on the 
door and was welcomed by a 
dozen friendly faces. There were 
nine children, and | was the tenth 
— but the oldest was working in 
the bush, so I was given his bed- 
room. That first night we sat 
around in a circle and I spoke in 
my halting French. Around 8:00 
p-m. | became very hungry. | looked for 
the expression in my French-English 
dictionary and blurted out, “J'ai 
faim.” Mrs. Bouchard jumped 
up and apologized, as she 
thought I ate at the bus depot. 
Her teenagers set the table for 
me and | had my first meal. 

My father had also arranged 
a job for me at the local sawmill 
through his contacts. When | 
reported for work, the manager 
put me among three buzz saws. 
When they started for the 10-hour shift, 
I couldn't hear what any worker was 
saying. | felt | could not learn the lan- 
guage in this setting and resigned. Then 
I got a job ina shoe store to handle all 
the English-speaking pilots from the 
Bagotville RCAF station. When the 
customers entered the store, they were 
startled and pleased when they were 
addressed in perfect English. “How 
come you can speak English up here?” 
they all asked. I said | just picked up the 
language. 

However, I had the most fun at the 
local cinema. It featured movies from 
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Ted Rooney with two of his Treehouse friends, in 1999. 


France and Hollywood. All the 
teenagers would pay for my movie ticket 
for American films, and then sit me in 
the middle where | acted as interpreter. 

After about four weeks of immersion, | 
woke up one day “thinking in French.” My 
brain seemed to “switch over” and sud- 
denly I was speaking in French and had to 
contemplate for a moment to say anything 
in English. When I finally returned to 
Westmount, my parents would laugh when 
I forgot an English phrase. 

I also learned by living with the 
Bouchard family that the folks of Port 
Alfred are lovely people. Their houses 
were very clean and neat, they were 
hard workers, very intelligent and 
devout churchgoers. Although the 
Bouchards had many children, the kids 
were all happy, strong and healthy. 

To this day, “Je parle frangais comme 
un ‘téte carré.’ ” 


Ted Rooney, L BA 50, is an educational 
children’s TV show producer in Waterloo, 
Ontario, and was the creator and producer 
of The Treehouse, a children’s program 
that ran from 1972 to 1990. 


bs ee 





——— That gives them access to a growing number of advantages, services and 


ae IN Cio 





connections 


concordia Talrenicy Alumni Association : 





opportunities. Alumni get preferential rates on insurance through Meloche 
Monnex and ManuLife. They profit from their connections to the university by 


participating in alumni events held across the country, just for fun or for the 








networking benefits participation brings. They keep in touch with fellow grad- 
uates through E-Mail-Forwarding-For-Life. They get information about what's 
going on in the Concordia community on the alumni website and with 
Concordia University Magazine. They participate in a revitalized mentorship 
program and much, much more. 

Make sure you're profiting fully from your connections. Visit our new website at 
alumni.concordia.ca. for more information or to update your postal code and e-mail 


address. Or call us at 1-514-848-4856 or 1-888-777-3330 to find out more. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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When Linda’s husband died suddenly,she had 
to get a second job just to keep the house. 
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FACT: 


More than 15% of 
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It’s 100% of their dependents who 
are really at risk. 


Life insurance is for the living. Your life insurance could be all 
that stands between your loved ones and a lifetime of need. You 
see, it's not really insurance ...it's groceries, utility payments, 
clothes, car maintenance, loan payments, rent or mortgage ... in 
fact, it’s everything that your family depends on you for nght now, 


FACT: The death rate of Canadians between 





the ages of 30 and 49 is 5.8 per 1,000. — 


If you were one of the 5.8, could your family cope 
financially without you? 


The unthinkable can happen. Don’t let your family's story be a tragic 
one. For their security and for your own peace of mind, find out more 
about the valuable and affordable Term Life, Major Accident Protection 
and Income Protection coverage designed for alumni of Concordia 
University. 


For information and 


FACT: In Canada, life insurance 
represents only 2.4% of household 





estate planning. *** 


Life insurance is an affordable way to maintain your 
family’s net worth after you've passed away. 


Consider all the payments you make on a monthly basis. Perhaps you 
have a mortgage, outstanding credit card balances, car loans or student 
loans. If you passed away and your family cashed in your assets 
(home, RRSP’s and other investments) to pay al! you owe, what would 
be left? Would it be enough to provide them with a suitable lifestyle? 
Think about it. 


Thinking ahead and purchasing insurance could make 
all the difference for your family’s financial 
security. 


n the privacy of your own home, 


Monday through Friday from 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. ET, 





or e-mail us at: am_service(a’manulife.com 


Underwritien by: 
MM Manulife Financial 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 


call Manulife Financial (the underwriter) toll-free at: 1 888 913-6333 3 





LINIVERSITY 





Real education for the real wortd 


* According to the Canadian Ownership Report, A Benchmark forthe 2151 Cenury (2000; by LIMBA Intemational, Canadians aged 35 te $$ have an average of 3.6 tienes thew anneal income in life insurance coverage, while 
Canadians aged $$ to 64 hav: only 2.4 limes their annual income in coverage. 25% of all Canadian houscholds have no lift insurance at all, while 16.5% of Canadians aped V5 to 55 do not own any bike insurance ooerage. 


a*  Stalisti¢s Canada, Death 1998 - Report S4F021 1 XP. 
#9) Investors Economics — The tiouschold Balance Sheet Report - 2001 Edition. 





